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British moderation and good sense and the British genius for making
things work would surmount, or evade, the difficulties which were
apparent to the merest amateur in international kw.
Under the Statute of Westminster the British Commonwealth
is a League of Nations without sanctions. It is inherent in its
Constitution that no member of it shall coerce any other. The
addition of Article XVI of the League Covenant to the Statute of
Westminster would have caused it to be rejected by all its members.
Dutch Nationalists in South Africa and political theorists elsewhere
claimed that it gave their countries the right to secede if they chose,
and in law there was no answer to them, but the general judgment
was that they were much less likely to exercise it in practice if it
were conceded in theory, than if they were threatened with pains
and penalties for secession. That expectation was justified in South
Africa, where secession ceased to be a subject of political controversy
and Dutch joined hands with British in accepting the status quo. It
would probably have been better for Ireland if the Free State had
been in the same position, instead of being bound by a special treaty
to Great Britain.
Solvitur ambulando, all will come right, we shall muddle through,
were the thoughts of the ordinary citizen. Yet there were some
practical questions which could scarcely be ignored. For example,
although allegiance to the Crown remained the one acknowledged
obligation of the whole family of nations, the Statute of Westminster
broke with the principle, which is of the essence of Constitutional
monarchy, that the King should not act except on the advice of
Ministers. Since there was now no Imperial Government and all
the other Governments were of equal status, there was no Govern-
ment to advise him in his capacity of Head of the Commonwealth.
If he were appealed to in a dispute between two of its members,
say between Great Britain and another, asked to disallow legislation
or acts of policy, or appointments by the one to which the other
took objection, he could not take the advice of either of their Govern-
ments to the prejudice of the other; he would have to act on his
own responsibility.
This placed the British Sovereign in a unique position. The
democratic States of the Commonwealth had asserted their freedom,
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